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THE STATUS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN OUR COLLEGES 

By Professor Laura H. Wild, Mount Holyoke College. 

College education in our country started out to be Christian 
education as well as academic. It was bom of the idea of provid- 
ing an educated ministry. It was fostered by the conception of 
producing intelligent Christian citizens. It opened its doors to 
women with the spirit of making Christian homes, teachers, and 
missionaries. It was permeated from beginning to end with 
religion. Religious education was assumed. It was not scientifi- 
cally studied in our modern sense of a psychological analysis of 
conditions and needs. The needs were instinctively felt. The 
conditions were intuitively adjusted to those felt needs. But the 
time has come when we should take an inventory of the stock in 
hand. American education has followed certain drifts. The 
drifts have led us away from the original conception of our 
fathers so far as religious education is concerned. Our colleges 
as a whole still avowedly maintain their Christian name and their 
Christian purpose. Do they maintain in reality their Christian 
character? 

The magnets which have drawn us most irresistably have been 
(1) academic standards. The desire to measure up to the highest 
and best in the academic world has led us to keep pace with the 
university at home and abroad, to set the spur deep into the 
flanks of instructors to attain degrees and to do original research, 
to stimulate the students to follow suit, to provide equipment in 
laboratory and library for such attainments. Rivalry in this par- 
ticular respect is one of the most outstanding characteristics of 
the development of American colleges. (2) The American col- 
lege as it has traveled from east to west has developed social 
prestige. The best and most important families have been college 
educated families. Sons and daughters both have increasingly 
sought a college training. As Society, spelled with a capital, has 
travelled westward over the continent, it has affected more or 
less all of our colleges. There was a time within the memory of 
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the older inhabitants of our middle west college towns when 
Society arrived, and the college circle became the center of great 
social changes. The east has always claimed social leadership so 
that to graduate from WilUams or Amherst or a half dozen 
other men's colleges or one of the large women's colleges is an 
attainment prized by many, not primarily because of a better 
academic education but because of the social stamp which the 
diploma of that college carries with it. 

(3) The American college has been in coiistant need of money, 
and since it can not draw upon state funds, has been eager to gain 
the good will of individuals of means. A wealthy constituency 
is increasingly recognized as a valuable asset. To gain the good 
will of any constituency one always attempts to please. The 
college has been shrewd enough to do this, not with any thought 
of lowering academic or religious standards, but with the result 
of a certain materialistic drift. To sit on a log with the president 
of the institution and become absorbed in the things of the spirit 
is no longer recognized as the equivalent of a college education. 
Material and utilitarian standards necessarily enter in most sig- 
nificantly when a considerable percentage of donors, trustees, and 
students represent the monied class. 

These three magnets have drawn the American college irre- 
sistably in its development. The influences are felt even in the 
youngest, the smallest, or the most democratic institution and the 
particular way in which the colleges in various sections of the 
country have been affected is an interesting study. In some 
denominational institutions there has been a wave of resistance 
from strong religious and democratic motives. But it is ques- 
tionable whether the best intellectual and religious development 
has been assured in such institutions. 

With the insistent pressure in the directions mentioned there 
has been no corresponding urge from the religious side; in fact 
the tendency has been unconsciously to break down religious 
educational efficiency, for high academic attainments have often 
carried with them religious indifference which is more subtle in 
its influence than open skepticism, the demands of society have 
often set aside not only religious scruples but religious safeguards. 
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and the tendency of the materialism of the age has been to sub- 
ordinate spiritual instruction to the place of a side issue. 

But we are realizing that a true education should not be a one- 
sided aflfair, emphasizing the academic at the expense of the 
religious or the religious at the expense of the social; that relig- 
ious education is a part of education per &e and can not be left 
to care for itself. It belongs to the whole scheme of education. 
Plans for it need to be correlated with all the rest of the educa- 
tional planning which goes on in a college. Moreover the whole 
subject must be thought out as carefully and as scientifically as 
any other side of education. And this we have hardly begun to do. 

We need to sit down and discover first what religious education 
ought to be in a college, second, wherein the college in its past 
history has been meeting the great need, third, what efforts have 
been left over from the past which no longer function properly, 
and what great omissions we are guilty of ; and finally what we 
ought to do about it, that is, what remedies can be tried. 

First, then, what should a college try to do on the side of 
religious training? Thousands of students are pouring in at our 
college gates as Freshmen and pouring out as Seniors after four 
years. Are they more religious or less so, have the religious needs 
of these impressionable years been adequately met ? These needs 
fall into two divisions, the need of development from the individ- 
ual standpoint and the need of development from the group stand- 
point. Let us take a typical Freshman. He needs to learn how 

(1) to think for himself religiously, not to follow the herd blindly 
either in religious customs or creeds. He needs to learn how 

(2) to adjust himself and the religious experiences which he 
brings with him to a different and larger life than he has had 
heretofore. This adjustment must take place concerning what he 
learns of the great principles of truth and of the world's present 
outlook and concerning what he sees of the life around him and 
the motives for action which dominate his fellow students. (3) 
He needs to form guiding purposes for his whole life which come 
out of the convictions he gains from the first two processes. 
Religious education is then a developing of the individual student 
in understanding himself and his relations to God and man. 
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But the college is also a place for training in community ideals 
which apply to religion quite as well as to other sides of social 
life. There should be developed (1) religious esprit de corps, 
(2) religious touch with the outside world, (3) religious reach 
upwards as a group, for such a reach is not merely an individual 
matter but a social function as well. 

And finally because a college community is a constantly chang- 
ing community, all this must be handed on from one college gen- 
eration to another in a form adaptable to changing conditions. 
As regards religion college authorities are likely to overlook the 
fact that certain provisions acceptable to one generation of stu- 
dents may not meet the demands of another. This has been 
recognized in many other social lines by placing much of the 
adjustment of the college group to the rules of the institution in 
the hands of The Student Council or The Student Government. 
But religious matters are often, perhaps wisely, withheld from 
their jurisdiction, however with the inevitable forgetfulness of 
mature years that youth demands change. The college laboratory 
apparatus is constantly being replaced by newer and better ma- 
terial because of academic standards, but whose special concern 
is it to keep his eyes sharply open for the most approved and 
best means toward religious development ? 

In connection with group development, with crowd action, the 
college must determine what sort of religious expression it wishes 
to foster. What kind of religion do we wish to secure, the delib- 
erate kind or the spontaneous, often excited, and unthinking 
sort? This brings in the whole question of evangelistic appeal. 
Do we feel constrained to satisfy the demands of all the groups 
in the homes of the students, ranging all the way from ritualistic 
expression to so-called evangelical? Do we feel constrained to 
satisfy all the churches ? Or should the college strike out and be 
independent, studying psychologically the needs of a college com- 
munity from the standpoints of loyalty to God, standards of 
personal conduct, and service to mankind? Should the college 
maintain that such religious direction would in the end result in 
loyalty to the church which will naturally take care of itself, or 
should there be definite opportunity created for the expression 
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of allegiance to the church? Moreover should the college take 
the lead in making religious standards or simply follow and 
enforce those already given by the church? 

In our college communities there are to be found today at 
least five groups, (1) the thoughtlessly conventional or respect- 
ably reUgious, (2) the ultra liberal, which may be divided into 
two classes: (a) the deeply thoughtful but those who consider 
the church behind the times and that if they are to be of real 
service to the world it must be in other channels, and (b) those 
who are intellectually out of sympathy with church dogma; (3) 
a few very conservative both in dogma and in practice; (4) a 
group very much in earnest who would be quite responsive if 
they had the right leadership; and (5) those who to all intents 
and purposes give no indication of being religious at all; we 
may call them irreligious or dormantly religious. Is it the busi- 
ness of the college to provide pastoral care and guidance for all 
these groups? For nothing short of expert wisdom can under- 
stand, s)mipathize with and correct these partial points of view. 

Moreover should the college emphasize service especially, i.e. 
the expression of the reUgious spirit or rather the cultivation 
of the religious spirit itself, the inner life? The former is very 
much more easily done, the means are more readily at hand and 
it does not seem to be so delicate an undertaking with such oppor- 
tunities for mistake. The latter demands expert knowledge, 
indeed it would seem that there must be physicians of the soul 
ready at hand, practiced guides in the Christian Way, religious 
psychologists in whose hands we are willing to trust our youth. 
Is not this the business of the church and not of the college ? And 
yet the college is purporting to supply an education and that 
implies religious education if it is not to be one-sided, and in 
many cases the college takes the place of the church as a social 
and religious centre, and sometimes the college is really more 
intelligent than the particular church from whichl the student 
comes. 

In whatever way the individual college answers these questions, 
the questions are insistently present in any college community, 
and simply failing to face them and avoiding catagorical answers 
to them is not meeting the need. Some of them get answered, it 
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is true, by interested individuals either of the administrative force 
or of the faculty, by outside organizations, by traditional religious 
customs, and by the grace of God. But the college as a college 
has the responsibility of a consistent and scientific religious edu- 
cation placed upon it as truly as any other phase of education for 
citizenship and leadership. If the college turns out young men 
and women who do not know God because no way to such 
knowledge has been made plain to them while in college, and 
who have no desire to help their f ellowmen to attain the Christian 
ideals of the Kingdom of God, then the college has failed to 
function in one important respect, quite as much as if it allows 
these young people to graduate with a wholly inadequate knowl- 
edge of the English language. It is safe to say that all colleges 
would maintain that such knowledge may be obtained if the stu- 
dent is looking for it. But it is also doubtless true that a majority 
of graduates would say, if questioned, that they came out of col- 
lege more or less muddled religiously or else quite indifferent to 
the specific demands of religious ideals. Is the college, then, ap- 
plying itself in an intelligent and scientific spirit to this part of its 
task ? To answer this question we need to consider in the second 
place what provision, the college has made in the past for meeting 
this need. 

In the earlier days great pains were taken to insure Christian 
instruction and a Christian atmosphere. So far did this extend 
that certain qualifications other than those of scholarship and per- 
sonality were required in the instructor. These demands seem to 
us of the present day quite extreme and more or less unjust and 
false. Scholarly and moral integrity is all a college ought to ask 
of its teaching staff is the assumption now and this judgment is 
based very largely upon the fact that false standards of religious 
integrity came to be applied in the past. But be that as it may, 
the Christian college thought it was only true to its mission when 
thus manned so far as its teaching staff was concerned, and felt 
that it had a right under the conditions to ask that the instructor 
assume certain religious responsibilities, such as teaching the 
Bible, attending and taking part in religious services etc. It was 
the custom for many professors to he at home Sunday evenings 
or on the afternoon of the Day of Prayer for Colleges for the 
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express purpose of religious conversation with students. It was 
expected that the teaching staff as a whole should put forth con- 
scious endeavor to lead the students to religious decisions, to pub- 
lic declarations, and to guide as many as seemed suited for it into 
definite Christian service. Now so old-fashioned do these meth- 
ods seem to many of us today that we smile at the mention of 
them and many younger instructors are quite ignoran^ of the 
old customs. We forget that all this was the accepted regime 
even in liberal colleges less than half a century ago. 

Another effort on the side of meeting the need of the student 
in his own individual development was the institution known 
especially in some of the women's colleges as "half hour," that 
is, a certain portion of the day set aside specifically for the pur- 
pose of private devotions. At Wellesley this devotional period 
was at first an hour long. At Mount Holyoke and at all her 
daughter colleges the closets of the double rooms came to be 
known as "sanctuaries" because a roommate was supposed to 
seek refuge there in order to be alone. In men's colleges, also, 
periods for private meditation and prayer were expected. The 
whole effort came into disrepute at last because the frivolous and 
many of the naturally devout made a travesty of the obligation. 
But it was originally an honest attempt on the part of the college 
to meet what we know today is a psychological need, the need 
of private meditation, to get acquainted with one's own soul and 
with God. So far have we swung to the other extreme that many 
students never wish to be alone and would feel themselves dis- 
graced to be found upon their knees. This may be a natural 
reaction from a morbid religious atmosphere, but have we sup- 
plied a normal substitute, an opportunity for and an expectation 
that there will be free time for private meditation? The very 
thought of such quiet brings another smile in this hectic age of 
college social and academic activities. 

Again the college of the past had very strict rules for attend- 
ance at church services and chapel, and whether or not the stu- 
dent attended such services perfunctorily the leader, whether 
minister or teacher, threw into it such earnestness that the stu- 
dents felt the definitely religious character and purpose of the 
gathering. There was also a mid-week prayermeeting, one for 
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the faculty as well as for the students, and both faculty and 
students actually prayed. Bible study was expected. To be sure 
the teaching was farmed out to any willing instructor just as the 
teaching of English was passed around the faculty. Neither was 
it done as a rule in a way that would satisfy modern scholarship, 
but there was much of it that was effective. It was the custom 
also all over the country to observe The Day of Prayer for Col- 
leges. It was a very solemn day. All academic engagements 
were given up, there were meetings by classes and an assembly 
of the entire body with an earnest and often very eloquent ser- 
mon. There were periods for private devotions, when all the 
students were impressed with the fact that the churches at home 
were praying for them on that day, were holding special meetings 
in their behalf and that the college and the church and often the 
home were expecting life decisions. There were also in many 
colleges during the year a series of evangelistic services which 
the students were urged to attend, and instructors were expected 
to be lenient in recitations because of attendance upon the meet- 
ings. Now simply to enumerate these customs is to realize that 
we are living in a different day. They were set aside because 
they ceased to function in the right way. But while it is quite 
impossible to return to such practices we must grant that they 
were an honest and definite attempt on the part of the college 
to meet the religious needs of the individual and of the group. 
The needs still exist, although in most places those customs be- 
long to past history. We should then in the third place con- 
sider what we have supplied as substitutes and whether the left- 
overs have ceased to function and whether the substitutes are 
effective. 

So far as the teaching staff is concerned it has been increasingly 
assumed that one's religion is one's own personal concern and 
that agreement as to creed or group expression of one's faith 
is entirely beyond the reasonable demands of college authorities. 
It is true that the smaller and more conservative denominational 
institutions have resisted this tendency. But the overwhelming 
trend has been in this direction, so much so that an instructor 
trained in one of the more influential schools hesitates to tie 
himself up to such restrictions. And those more conservative in- 
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stitutions have been hard put to it to get teachers of high acade- 
mic qualifications who were also earnestly religious in the sense 
of upholding united group expression. Instructors assume that 
it is their normal privilege to accept any creed or no creed, to 
attend and to support any church or no church, and so far has 
group expression of religious feeling gone out of fashion that few 
colleges open their faculty meetings with prayer and fewer yet 
maintain faculty prayer meetings. Where they are continued 
their effectiveness has been greatly questioned. Some of the most 
religious members of the faculty have thought good service has 
been done in strangling their last gasp of life. 

Yet when all has been said against demands which are abnor- 
mal and religious expression which is morbid, perfunctory, and 
unnatural, psychologically there is something lost when group 
expression is eliminated. Religiously it is quite as impossible 
to live the most fruitful Hfe from a purely individualistic stand- 
point as it is on any other side of our being. There is an asset 
practically lost which was certainly present when minds and hearts 
were quickened by getting together and freely expressing com- 
mon religious aspirations. But while there may be now much 
more healthy religious life in certain individuals and very much 
more practical demonstration of philanthrophy, there is a source 
of religious power which has been lost by assuming the individ- 
ualistic point of view as far as religious responsibiUty is con- 
cerned. And its effect is quite apparent also upon the students. 
What the faculty do is in one sense their own concern but after 
all the position they take does most mightily affect the whole 
student body. We can not return to outworn customs but have 
we put in their place something quite as effective ? 

Student prayer meetings are also out of fashion. Groups do 
get together and thresh out deep questions, and life problems in 
each other's rooms. But there is no expectation that there will 
be time even for private devotions. Student Volunteers open 
themselves to ridicule as being abnormally pious when they insist 
upon such time. It is not the fashion, that is all, and students 
follow most amazingly the gang spirit. Much is done by the 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. to try to correct this, but it is to be re- 
membered that these are outside organizations coming in with 
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plans of their own. Have they studied the situation as thoroughly 
and wisely as it should be studied, with an idea of correlating all 
the religious efforts or are they sometimes superimposing their 
own plans upon the college because the college has shifted its 
responsibility to them? Doubtless they have done very much 
good but could they not be helped to do more good, to meet the 
situation more scientifically, if the college accepted the responsi- 
bility of correlating their work with other religious activities and 
educational ideals ? Another custom, which is still perpetuated, is 
daily chapel attendance, and when we come to this, college au- 
thorities are inclined to gather their cloaks about them and to 
say, "At least here is one place where we have not given way to 
modern tendencies." But much here can be learned by what the 
students say about it. They say that it is perfunctory, that to go 
through a form for fifteen minutes is not a part of real religion, 
that they get nothing out of it, that they get worse than nothing, 
namely, irreligion, that they see no sense in being required to go, 
that the honor system breaks down when it comes to chapel ; let 
it be voluntary and those who feel drawn to it can then get what 
they may from it; that the faculty do not consider it important 
enough to attend very regularly, so why should they? that relig- 
ious expression must be spontaneous and that to put yourself 
spontaneously into a religious frame of mind when you are rush- 
ing from breakfast to a quiz or a first recitation is quite beyond 
human nature; that it is a left-over of the past which is an un- 
necessary incumbrance of the day's machinery and a direct inter- 
ference with college freedom. These are some of the remarks 
by certain groups of standents, not all, perhaps not the majority, 
nor to the same extent in all institutions, but widespread enough 
to make chapel a problem. Shall it be required or shall it be vol- 
untary? Shall its main purpose be as a gathering once a day of 
the student body for announcements, speakers, and causes of 
general interest or for devotional purposes ? Shall it be the first 
thing in the morning, or in the middle of the day, or at evening? 
Shall it be an academic affair with a choir, senior gowns, leader's 
vestments, and ritualistic character or very informal? Shall the 
duties of leadership be passed around among the faculty or given 
into the charge of a chaplain when the President can not per- 
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form them? It is interesting to observe the student criticisms 
of the various leaders, and also the private remarks of such 
leaders as to the spirit in which they undertake it. But have we 
studied the function of the chapel service carefully as to its forms, 
its correlation with all the rest of the student life and just the 
effect that it is desirable to produce by such a service ? We feel 
that student criticism is very superficial, much of it is due to 
immaturity, to lack of home training, to the tendency of "the 
times" and the independence of the youth of our age. But if 
we are to preserve this old custom it certainly ought to be made 
one full of the richest possible meaning to the whole college life. 
It may be made, it doubtless is in some colleges, a tremendous 
asset in the religious life. Is it so in general ? is a vital question. 
And church services. When the college takes upon itself the 
responsibility of providing its Sunday services, either once a day 
as vespers or the regular preaching service in the morning with 
visiting clergymen of prominence, it has become an open question 
whether such services result in cultivating the truly devotional 
spirit or in producing sermon tasters and musical critics, whether 
the students as a whole consider it as a service of worship or as 
one more appointment for the week, like a lecture or a concert 
or an entertainment ; and when the students are expected to attend 
the churches of the town, what do they get from it, another form 
of critical tasting of various viands offered, or skill in the art of 
avoiding obligations or real benefit? Colleges say that they are 
meeting simply what the churches are meeting, the spirit of 
today. But after all has the college put its mind upon the prob- 
lem of how a certain definite result is to be accomplished by such 
services, a result which has its place in the entire scheme of the 
religious development of the student, a result which it is an art 
to accomplish? Here also there are some colleges more nearly 
perfect than others in this respect. But it is not a question to be 
put aside lightly when we are considering the reUgious life of the 
entire group of American college students. 

Again the Day of Prayer for Colleges has been largely discon- 
tinued in the old-fashioned form. In its place in many institu- 
tions there is a three day series of talks on Christian funda- 
mentals introduced and supported by the Christian Associations. 
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Usually a man who has had experience at the student summer 
conferences is invited to do this wrok, and, when done by a 
skillful person who understands students, it amounts to a great 
deal. His extra time is generally more than filled' by private 
interviews and students receive real help. This takes the place 
also in many places, especially eastern colleges, of the series of 
winter evangelistic meetings which are still acceptable, to some 
extent, in the middle west and south. In the east it would be 
quite impossible to reinstate them. There would be such a stu- 
dent revolt that much more harm than good would be done. Yet 
with the best example of this excellent substitute of addresses on 
Christian fundamentals, there is a question whether results are 
conserved for the church simply because there is no definite op- 
portunity for declaring decisions, and with the best of intentions 
on the part of the interested individual human nature is such 
that a resolution postponed often becomes blurred and impotent. 
The Christfan Associations also introduce many organized ac- 
tivities, interest in the welfare of the outlying communities, inter- 
est in national and international movements ; this also is supple- 
mented by numerous appeals from various organizations, philan- 
thropic and religious, from the college platform. It is safe to say 
that appeals for activity in welfare work very much overbalance 
instruction in the cultivation of the inner spirit of Christlikeness. 
And it is a question how much of real worth a student has to give 
without such cultivation. This is the reason why our missionary 
boards feel it important to insist upon a Christian experience in 
a candidate as a necessary qualification. At the same time our 
boards themselves have failed to readjust the language in which 
their requirements are expressed to modern student thought. 
And they are failing to lay hold of our very best student material 
because of this lack of mutual understanding. Churches also 
criticize the college for diverting their young people from church 
activities, whereas the churches themselves pay little attention to 
efforts within the colleges to educate intelligently and conserve 
the student normally for the church. There must be a mutual 
effort to understand each other and to work together if any great 
results are to be produced. 
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Finally, in some colleges curriculum Bible study is provided. 
This is more or less efficient. The attempt to standardize college 
departments of Biblical Literature has resulted in finding 88 
institutions in the A class where the work is recognized to be 
equal to that in any other subject in a first class college; 51 in 
the B class, 102 in the C class, 66 in the D class, and 37 in the 
E class where none whatever is given.* But the fact of having 
a department of Biblical study, however excellent, does not by 
any means insure the study of the religious education of the 
student throughout his course. That is not a matter of a few 
hours of class-room instruction in the Bible. It is a matter of 
all the means employed throughout his four years to meet his 
religious needs. There should be without question up-to-date 
departments of Biblical Literature and the instructors should be 
especially interested in the religious welfare of the students, but 
that is only a partial provision of the college. The whole subject 
should be studied by experts who can correlate all efforts and 
who are given the power to supply the lacks. There is indeed 
especial need for competent Bible teachers in our colleges, for 
there is an amazing ignorance among incoming Freshmen of the 
Bible and of its teaching. But that is but one link in the whole 
process of their religious education. The college is not doing its 
whole duty when it provides such instruction. 

We come then to the final discussion of what can be done to 
clear up the entire situation. Effective remedies can only be 
found by experiment. It will take much serious study by many 
earnest and wise experts. No theoretical plan can be made off- 
hand. But if the needs are acknowledged the first step is taken. 
And possibly here four great needs can be pointed out. 

(1). The college should give the student a clear idea that 
religion is not a mere convention but an active element which 
belongs in education. How can this be done? In some educa- 
tional institutions so-called orientation lectures are being intro- 
duced for Freshmen to tell them what college is all about, be- 
cause many of them have no clear idea of what they are supposed 
to get from their four years. Here certainly is a chance to men- 

* See report of Com. on Standardization, Religious Education, Aug. 1920. 
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tion religion as an essential factor in the educational process. In 
some colleges the whole question of Sex Education or Social 
Hygiene is being overhauled. Instead of having a physician give 
a week of intensive lectures, the responsibility is being divided 
among various departments, the biological, ethical, psychological, 
and sociological sides receiving treatment at the hands of those 
departments. If such definite responsibility towards this much 
needed phase of education is being assumed can not some feasi- 
ble scheme be discovered for helping the students to understand 
intelligently their religious natures and obligations? In the 
Teacher's College of Columbia University a certain number of 
"free units" in various subjects is being offered by expert popular 
lecturers, giving a brief survey of their field for the purpose of 
general culture. Students specializing in some one or two direc- 
tions are often very eager to take advantage of these survey 
courses in order to become more generally intelligent. These 
are only examples of modern attempts to correct some educational 
lacks. Why should not religion receive such attention and profit 
by such experiments? 

(2). There should be a very definite study of the art of wor- 
ship, both private and public. The American people seem to be 
losing this art fast enough and our college students are following 
suit. Many seem entirely ignorant of the spiritual elements in 
worship and of the attitudes of soul quite necessary to cultivate 
if one is to appreciate the meaning of such a service. More atten- 
tion should be paid to such exercises; a more balanced propor- 
tion should be maintained between this sort and those which are 
primarily instructional. The arrangement of a service to produce 
this worshipful effect is an art which should be most carefully 
studied. Daily chapel, Sunday preaching services, and Vespers 
should all be most carefully scrutinized to see if they are coming 
up to the finest and most effective standards. Perhaps an artistic 
and worshipful arrangement of evening prayers to occur occa- 
sionally in the chapel might take the place of the old-fashioned 
prayermeeting. (This has seemed to meet a real need in at least 
one college.) Music, lighting, the scripture, the prayers, and the 
leadership should all receive the most careful thought. The hymn 
books and the responsive readings should be considered from the 
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standpoint of student needs. This is on the side of public 
worship. Some effective way should be found for emphasizing 
the need of conserving moments for private worship and quiet 
meditation. Possibly the chapel could be open for such a purpose 
and the habit established of dropping in there' for ten minutes 
during some part of the day. Possibly there might be hours when 
an organist would be softly playing religious music with lights 
low. In all this, both public and private worship, leaders must 
subordinate their own prominence completely to the effect to be 
obtained, namely, the spirit of worship in the individual soul. 

(3). There should be a careful study of the amount, the kind, 
and the grade of religious instruction each student should receive 
throughout his four years. Is there curriculum Bible? Then 
there should be some definite and adequate end consciously in 
mind in the number, arrangement, and kind of courses offered. 
The Voluntary Bible Classes of the Christian Associations should 
correlate with that. Discussion groups and real study should be 
encouraged rather than the method of advertising an attractive 
leader who does all the work. The courses on fundamentals and 
the appeals for service should be better balanced. Some way 
should be devised for conserving the results, for establishing 
mutual information bureaus in both the college and the home 
church, and attention should be paid to solving the problem of the 
pastoral care the different groups of students need. This latter 
is a very delicate matter. It may possibly be done by a chaplain, 
it may perhaps be better accomplished through the Biblical Litera- 
ture department, and it may be possible to work it out through the 
faculty advisory system. 

(4). The fourth great need to study is that of religious expres- 
sion on the part of the students. This can be done through giving 
and through work. 

(a). Giving. Students are not yet economically independent, 
but they should be trained in the service of giving as much here 
as at home. Many of them have liberal allowances and often 
those who are earning their way through college do not wish to 
be denied this privilege. But the whole matter of appeals for 
gifts, whether for the college, for neighborhood interests, for wel- 
fare organizations, or for the church and mission fields should be 
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most carefully and wisely handled. It is especially easy to arouse 
the sympathies of youth and in some cases the crowd spirit is used 
to gain large sums by appealing to college and class pride. Some- 
times undue pressure is brought to bear and pledges made by 
those who cannot afford them bring unforeseen hardship and 
regret. Impulse often outweighs judgment with youth. On the 
other hand youth needs to be trained in' the joy of sacrificing 
temporary pleasures for the sake of others. Movies, ice-cream 
parlors, and candy shops are patronized today with such a free 
hand that we cannot help wishing that a part at least of this 
stream of liberality might turn in more useful directions. In some 
cases the Christian Association with the help of a faculty com- 
mittee takes charge of the systematic giving of the entire college, 
determines the objects, receives and collects the pledges, pays out 
the money, and it is well done. Blit even then the college Presi- 
dent is hard put to it to discriminate between the extra appeals 
from organizations knocking very loudly to send their representa- 
tives for chapel talks or to have their worthy causes considered. 
The whole subject of appeals and of gifts needs great wisdom 
applied to it from the standpoint of the proper education of the 
students as well as expediency and college loyalty. 

(b). Work. The primary work of a student is supposed to be 
study, but so many outside interests have crept in by degrees that 
study with many is not the most absorbing nor the most vital 
concern. With some students it is college societies, ranging from 
the social life of fraternities and sororities to the attractions of the 
dramatic or debating club. With some it is athletics and with 
Others it is taking part in various welfare organizations, college 
settlements, the Boy and Girl Scouts of the neighborhood, vaca- 
tions spent in factories, or as counsellors of camps, or in social 
investigations. All this is very fascinating to an increasing num- 
ber of students. The great wave of interest in sociology has 
helped it, and the appeals made during the war fostered it. It is 
an excellent thing up to a certain point. But here, as in giving, 
the impulses of youth often exceed their good judgment. Some- 
times those who might in the end be of the most service forget 
that their chief business during those precious four years is to get 
ready to serve. And sometimes those who are sought for most 
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eagerly because of their qualities of leadership, their social adapta- 
bilities, or their executive ability break down under the physical 
strain, not because of too much study, but because of too many 
outside activities. The point system which regulates the number 
of college positions a student may hold helps out the matter to 
some extent, but it affects usually only the most prominent mem- 
bers of a class. It does not touch the average boy or girl who are 
not likely to have many honors thrust upon them, and yet who are 
eager to try to do things in the work of the world. Faculty 
advisors sometimes help, but too often their interest is upon the 
academic side of the curriculum, and the student does not seek 
their counsel after courses are made out or until some damage 
has been done, and those who ought to be pushed into more 
activity are allowed to pursue their own selfish or retiring ways 
so long as they accomplish their academic work well enough. The 
dean holds a strategic position and influences large numbers, but 
the dean cannot do everything. In some colleges there is a divi- 
sion of labors among class deans where this kind of responsibility 
is a part of the undertaking. Sometimes the person in charge 
of the self-help bureau has great opportunities here also. 

From the standpoint of education for Christian service there is 
room in most of our colleges for a more definite presentation of 
the facts concerning vocations in the foreign and home lands. 
Vocational attractions of other sorts are constantly being put 
before the minds of the students. Not generalities, but concrete 
facts even to the point of statistics is what the college senior 
desires. How large a demand is there in this particular field? 
How much training does it take to prepare for it? What are the 
rewards, in salary, in satisfaction, and in opportunity? Experts 
who know how can do more in a chapel talk of fifteen minutes 
than in an hour's lecture and during the day will have as a result 
more personal interviews than there is time for. In some places 
the vocational bureau has taken pains to introduce religious work 
into their vocational lectures and conferences. 

Students are wonderful material to work with and to guide, for 
here is youth's enthusiasm and energy and eagerness to do some- 
thing worth while, and here also are minds trained to go to the 
bottom of things and grasp facts quickly. Much is said today 
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about the attitude of the rising generation, their independence and 
sophistication, their blase air, and their determination to work out 
their owns salvation. But when all is said and done the older 
generation is to blame if young people are not guided upwards, 
for the response is there, if the appeal is made the right way. And 
we are going on blindly if we do not study the college situation 
scientifically and sympathetically and do not put in new labora- 
tory methods in studying the whole question of religious educa- 
tion and do not supply up-to-date apparatus. 



